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Copenhagen, and confined Swedish ships of war to their own
harbours.
However, the settlement of a question that concerned the
western powers in general could not be left to one of them
alone. The government of Richard Cromwell felt that some-
thing must be done, for the continuation of the war would
hinder trade, many manufactured goods being transported
thither, and hemp, pitch, tar, cordage, and masts being brought
thence.1 Accordingly England, France, and the States General
agreed to a convention, signed at The Hague (n May 1659),
that the three powers should jointly mediate to bring about
a settlement based upon the treaty of Roeskilde. Two more
agreements were later made between England and the United
Provinces, to deal with the situation caused by the unyielding
attitude of Charles X. The maritime powers now undertook
to use their navies to compel Sweden and Denmark to accept
a compromise rather less favourable to Sweden than the treaty
of Roeskilde. The mediators found that neither party desired
peace. Denmark was unwilling to treat alone and wanted to
consult at least Brandenburg, the nearest of Sweden's many
enemies. Charles, already incensed at the Dutch for ruining
his first campaign against Copenhagen, regarded further delay
as fatal to his prospects. He was extremely indignant to find
that the English and Dutch had already decided on the terms
they thought fit and proper. He insisted that he wanted media-
tors, not judges, and warned the representatives of the maritime
powers that, if their projects were based on fleets, he had pro-
jects that were based on the sword. When matters were drifting
into this impasse, Mountagu's sudden decision to take the fleet
back to England2 reduced her influence to a vestige, and she
took no important part in the negotiations following Charles's
death in February 1660, which closed the northern war.
Looking back, both in respect to Sweden and Holland dis-
appointment awaited the hope cherished by Cromwell that
protestantism might become the ruling factor in his foreign
policy. The truth is that he was behind the times in enter-
taining such a project, for mundane advantages were rapidly
rivalling, and even replacing, religious differences as causes of
war. He was mistaken in his belief that the catholic nations
were girding up their loins for a general attack upon heretical
1 See Thurloe's speech, in Burton Diary, iii. 376-84.            * See below, p. 245.